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Notes and Queries. 69 

and holy water poured in [the orifice], and the funeral service held there, 
although it might be long thereafter." I employ Reeves's translation, only 
remarking that according to the Latin text (palusque ex pectore mortui 
erigeretur) it is not quite clear whether the stake was merely in contact 
with the body or perforated it : the distinction is not, perhaps, of much 
importance. 1 

Such was the Norse practice nine hundred years ago, evidently to pre- 
vent these unpleasant consequences; and if we consider the well-known 
influence of the Norse element on the language and customs of England 
and Scotland (nearly all the Lowland-Scotch dialect especially being pure 
Scandinavian), it seems not unlikely that in our sailor practice we have the 
same custom adapted to circumstances ; unless, indeed, we take the also 
analogous practice of the Arab seamen to indicate a yet more ancient and 
widespread common idea. 

The last suggestion which I briefly premised is taken from a law in 
the English statute-book, where it certainly existed but a few generations 
ago ; I know not whether it ever disgraced our own. I refer to the law 
concerning suicides. According to this, the body of the suicide was to be 
buried at the junction of cross-roads (therefore in unconsecrated ground), 
without funeral ceremony, and at night; and a stake was to be thrust 
through the body. While it may be thought that this latter horrible and 
indecent provision was but the expression of spite, impotent to punish the 
living offender, I am disposed to think otherwise, and to trace it to a super- 
stitious regard to the welfare of the community. 

The unavoidable haste with which these few remarks have been thrown 
together has prevented my ascertaining with sufficient accuracy the details 
of one or two other similar instances which may be familiar to many of the 
members. In particular I would ask whether the peasants of some of the 
Danube Provinces are not said to resort to a similar precaution in the case 
of suspected vampires ? 

G. P. Bradley, Surgeon U. S. N. 

On the Origin of some Popular Oaths. — At the Annual Meeting 
of The American Folk-Lore Society, Montreal, September 14, 1893, a paper 
on this subject was read by Mr. J. M. Le Moine. The writer pointed out 
the essential identity of French and Canadian oaths, and remarked that the 
practice of using the Divine name and attributes in expressions of aston- 
ishment did not originally imply irreverence, it having anciently been usual 
to call in Heaven as witness of occurrences exciting surprise or indigna- 
tion. In order to avoid the appearance of disrespect, euphuistic transfor- 
mations were effected, by which the original intent of oaths is often 
concealed. Thus, " j' arnie ! " (Je rente) I deny, /'. e., God, corrupted to 
" jarnibleu ! " and " jarnicoton ! " " Sapristi ! " (par le sang du Christ), 
which he had known a pious dame to make, by way of correction, " sapristi 
la rose ! " the rose in this case doing duty as the emblem of innocence and 

1 The Norse is af bedjsti, of which ex pectore is correct translation, Reeves's 
version being arbitrary. — Ed. 
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purity. " Sambleu ! " " par sambleu ! " (par le sang de Dieii), and similarly 
" ventre-dieu ! " " ventrebleu ! " " cordieu ! " " corbleu ! " " Sacre" nom ! " 
(/'. e., de Dieii), " nom d'un petit bonhomme ! " or " bonhomme de bois ! " in 
allusion to popular images of the Virgin and Child. " Sac a papier ! " a 
Canadian as well as French attestation. Not clear in significance is a 
peculiar oath, of a sonorous and chirpy character, long in favor among the 
"Voyageurs des pays d'en haut: " "Tors' mon ame au bout d'un piquet," 
" Twist my soul round a fence rail." 

The Origin of Cinderella. — In " Folk-Lore," December, 1893, Mr. 
Alfred Nutt offers, in a friendly manner, criticisms of opinions expressed 
by the writer in the course of a review of the recent book of Miss Cox, 
contained in No. xxi. of this Journal. It seems worth while to set forth, in 
rather a more definite manner, the conclusions which I should draw from 
the evidence as it now stands, after examining the hundreds of variants ab- 
stracted in the meritorious work named. From the twelfth to the fifteenth 
century, a series of romances (Roman de la Manekine, Em are, Gower, 
Chaucer, etc., see op. at. xlvi.-lxvi.) deal with a theme which, disregarding 
variations, may be indicated as follows : I. (a.) A widowed king becomes 
enamored of his own daughter, and resolves to marry her. Q>.) In order to 
escape this fate, she escapes in a boat, or is set adrift. II. (a.) She lands 
on a coast, where she is found by the king of the country, who marries her. 
(p.) During her husband's absence, her jealous stepmother calumniates her ; 
she is a second time obliged to fly. III. She arrives in Rome, where in 
process of time she meets her father and husband, as pilgrims, and a recon- 
ciliation ensues. Now, turning to the tale of Straparola, I. 4 (1569), we 
perceive that this is the same story, which has, however, undergone literary 
variation, namely : in the second act (so to speak), the father is substituted 
for the stepmother as calumniator of the heroine, and the first and second 
portions of the tale thus brought into closer connection. In the section 
marked II. (a.) Straparola introduces a romantic feature, not found in the 
older romance : the heroine escapes hidden in a chest ; this chest, being 
carried by sea to another country, is placed in the chamber of the king ; 
the maiden comes forth at intervals from her hiding-place, indicating her 
presence by leaving flowers, and in this manner is discovered. In spite of 
this innovation, the tale, as a whole, resembles the mediaeval romance more 
closely than our marchen. 

In the Pentamerone of Basile (1636) the marchen emerges (second day, 
sixth tale). The characteristic of this story is a romantic elaboration of the 
motive just remarked, namely : the forthshining of concealed beauty. Sec- 
tion II. (a.) concludes the tale, the rest being omitted : the heroine now 
escapes in the form of a bear, the transformation being effected by means 
of a magic pin, which may at any moment be taken from the mouth. The 
bear is found by a hunting king, who carries the creature to his own house ; 
beholding the girl in one of her intervals of human beauty, the king be- 
comes love-sick ; he is only cured by the attentions of the bear, who, in a 
kiss, drops the pin, and becomes a maiden. Essentially, this is the Peau 
d'Ane of Perrault (1697), the Allerleirauh of Grimm. A little before 



